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CORRECTIONS 

In the short Oklahoma Judge Rules Against Peyote 
Possession , the group referred to in the first 
sentence was the Native American Church . 

Militarizing the Police: SWAT Spreads East ; the 
name of the L.A. SWAT sergeant quoted in the 
third full paragraph of the second column on 
page 1 is Rod Bock , not Red Beck* 


NOTES FROM THE COLLECTIVE 

The CIA story on page 1 is long but 
we feel that It is Important to try to 
cover as much as possible the actual con- 
tents of the Rockefeller Commission's 
report* The story is subdivided and can 
be run in parts* 


That's about all we have to say this 

time. 


see you next packet, 
Ins 


. (See packets 683 and 669 for related stories. 

Also, see graphics.) 

ROCKEFELLER COMMISSION RELEASES CIA REPORT: 
RECOMMENDATIONS WOULD LEGITIMIZE SOME 
CIA DOMESTIC ACTIVITY 

NEW YQRK(LNS) --The Rockefeller Commission re* 
leased its -report on the domestic activities of the 
Central Intelligence Agency on June 10. 

Mail openings, wiretapping, room bugging, bur- 
glaries, extensive "monitoring" of overseas tele- 
phone calls, secret drug testing, the infiltration 
of American political groups, the creation of files 
on 300,000 individuals and organizations --you 
name it and the CIA has carried it out. 

But despite page after page confirming the 
agency's illegal acts, the report reads more like 
a pat on the back than a slap on the wrist --which 
is all anybody really expected from an investiga- 
tion headed by Nelson Rockefeller anyway. "Impro- 
per" was by far the harshest word that the com- 
mission used to describe the powerful agency's 
actions, and even that was buried among countless 
assertions that the "great majority" of the CIA's 
activities complied with the law. 

"It was a greywash," John Marks told Libera- 
tion News Service. Marks was co-author with Victor 
Marchetti of "The CIA and the Cult of -Intelli- 
gence," the only book in U.S. history to be cen- 
sored by the government. "We learned more about 
CIA domestic activities than we ever knew before," 
Marks added, ""but'.'ifndidn^t Nearly go far enough." 

New York Times reporter Seymour Hersh , whose 
articles in December of 1974 blew the lid off the 
secret CIA domestic activities, has said that his 
original source for the stories (expressed skepti- 
cism that a full account of all the CIA's actions 
would ever be compiled. 

"It's so easy to cover up," he said. "Ybu're 
never going to find out what really happened; all 
the details and all the people'.-involved will never 
come out." 

-Most disturbing, however, are the Commission's 
recommendations. Aside from several "the CIA 
should do this and that" (With no provision that 
they be forced to) , the recommendations actually, 
go far to legalize precisely those actions that 
caused a public outcry in the first place. 

"The recommendations are atrocious," Marks 
said. ''They allow the CIA to continue what is has 
been doing and don't address the fundamental ques- 
tion of whether we want the CIA to operate domes- 
tically, or to overthrow foreign governments 1 ." 

"THE NEED FOR INTELLIGENCE" 

At the outset of the report, the Commission 
is very careful to outline what it sees as "the 
need for intelligence." They assert that the 
United States "remains the principal intelligence 
target of the communist bloc," and that the CIA 
and the FBI should "be given the support necessary 
protect our national security and to shield the 
privacy and rights of American citizens from foreign 
intrusion." 

In concluding this argument, the report runs 
down evidence of communist intelligence strength 
and remarks that "Americans have a right to be un- 
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easy if not seriously disturbed at the real possibil- 
ity that their personal and business activities which 
they discuss freely over the telephone could be 
recorded and analysed by agents of foreign powers." 

The first third of the 300-page report provides 
a summary of the Commission's findings and the rest 
includes a chapter-by-chapter break-down of the 
various charges against the agency. Some of the most 
detailed information in the report, but also the 
oldest, concerns the CIA's "mail project" which ran 
from 1952 to 1973. 

"Statistics gathered by the CIA," says the 
report, "show that in the last full year of its oper- 
ation, the New York mail intercept [of letters be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet Union] handled approx- 
imately 4,350,000 items of mail and examined the 
outside of over 2,300,000 of those items. Photo- 
graphs were taken of the exteriors of approximately 
33,000 items. Some 8,700 items were opened and the 
contents analyzed." 

The report claims that the agency was constant- 
ly afraid that the project would be discovered (the 
"flap potential"), and finally in early 1973 the 
program was "terminated" -- that is, handed over 
to the FBI to administer. 

CHAOS 

Operation CHAOS, a CIA "Special Operations 
Group," was created in August, 1967 at the request 
of President Johnson who was concerned over racial 
and student "unrest." 

"By August, 1973," the Commission concludes, 

"the paper trail left by Operation CHAOS included 
somewhere in the area of 13,000 files on subjects 
and individuals (including approximately 7,200 per- 
sonality files); over 11,000 memoranda, reports and 
letters from the FBI ; over 3,000 disseminations 
to the FBI . . ." And on top of this mountain of mater- 
ial was a computer system containing an index of 
over 300,000 names and organizations. 

Commenting on the origins of the operation, 
the Commission reported that "Part of the reason 
for these transgressions was inherent in the nature 
of the task assigned to the Group [by the President]: 
to determine the extent of any foreign influence on 
domestic dissident activities.. . .The question could 
not be answered adequately without gathering infor- 
mation on the identities and relationships of the 
American citizens involved in the activities...." 

Thus, "The Presidental demands upon the CIA 
appear to have caused the Agency to forego, to some 
extent, the caution with which it might otherwise 
have approached the subject." 

Over and over again the Commission lays the 
blame for the CIA's "transgressions" on presidents 
Johnson and Nixon, "as if they were forcing them 
to do it at gunpoint," commented Nicki Szulc at 
the Center for National Security Studies, a group 
which researches the intelligence community. 

As for the incredible secrecy surrounding 
CHAOS throughout its lifetime, the Commission says 
that Witnesses actually defended the secrecy by 
testifying consistently that "the Operation sought 
to protect the privacy of the American 'Citizens 
whose names appeared in its files by restricting 
access to those names as severely as possible." 

CHAOS personnel were also concerned that the operation 
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would De "misunderstood" by otners witnin the CIA if 
they learned only bits of information about the 
project, 

CHAOS activity included numerous reports to the 
White House on such subjects as "Restless Youth," 
and "Student Dissent and Its Techniques in the United 
States." 

In another project, "individuals without exist- 
ing dissident affiliation would be recruited and, after 
recruitment, would acquire the theory and jargon and 
make acquaintances in the 'New Left' while attending 
school in the United States, 

"Following this 'reddening' or 'sheepdipping' 
process (as one CIA officer described it) the agent 
would be sent to a foreign country on a specific in- 
telligence mission," 

No agent in this project was supposed to be 
gathering information concerning domestic dissident 
activities, the report claimed. "Only if such infor- 
mation was acquired incidentally by the agents during 
the domestic 'coloration' process would it be passed 
to Operation CHAOS for forwarding to the FBI." 

CHAOS agents were referred to the CIA by the 
FBI, or were developed through various CIA "components." 
And according to the agency, three agents had an 
"entree into anti-war, radical left, or black militant 
groups" before they were recruited by CHAOS. But the 
report gives little or no information about these, 
or other agents referred to, except that: 

1) One agent "traveled a substantial distance in 
late 1969 to participate in and report on major 
demonstrations then occurring in one area of the 
country. 2) Another agent provided detailed informa- 
tion on the activities of "high level leadership in 
another of the dissident groups within the United 
States" and 3) A third agent was told to "get as close 
as possible and perhaps to become an assistant to 
certain prominent radical leaders who were coord ina^ 
tors of the 1971 'Mayday' demonstrations" in Washington." 



CHAOS was by no means the only CIA operation 
focusing on U.S. activists. The CIA's Office of 
Security, for instance, "gave assistance to CIA re- 
cruiters on college campuses, infiltrated dissident 
groups in the Washington DC area, and did research 
and analysis of dissident activities," allegedly 
on the basis that CIA buildings, employees and opera- 
tions were in danger. 

"But they don't give one iota of information 
as to why they thought that," said Nicki Szulc,"as 
if anti-war demonstrators even knew where those 
installations were!" 

Approximately 500-800 Office of Security files 
were created on dissenting organizations and indi- 
viduals, and the chief of the special branch " guess- 
ed" that there were also some 12,000 to 16,000 
names indexed for these files. 

Another chapter of the report outlines cooper- 
ation between CHAOS and The Directorate of Opera- 
tions --the CIA department primarily responsible 
for the collection of foreign intelligence overseas, 
and for the conduct of other covert operations out- 
side the U.S. 

CHAOS urged the Directorate "to broaden its 
base to include the activities of radical student 
and youth groups, radical underground press, and 
draft evasion/deserter support movements and groups." 
The Agency claims that some 400 reports and the 
Directorate's collection efforts were formally closed 
in August of 1974. 

The report also deals with CIA involvement 
"In Improper Activities for the White House. These 
include the Watergate break-in, the burglary of 
Daniel Ellsberg's psychiatrist's office and the 
subsequent psychological profile on Ellsberg, as 
well as the existence of CIA front groups like 
Robert R. Mullen and Company. 


Specific mention of organizations which the CIA 
kept files on is limited to no more than twenty, in- 
cluding Students for a Democratic Society, the Black 
Panther Party, Venceremos Brigade, Women's Strike 
For Peace, American Indian Movement, and Clergy and 
Laymen (sic) Concerned about Vietn am -. 

A spokesperson for the Black Panther Party in 
Oakland, California, said that the organization "was 
familiar with the fact that the CIA was active in 
several chapters and there are currently several 
legal actions underway to bring this out in the open." 

"The best example," he continued, "is the suit 
in Chicago around the 1969 murders of Panthers Fred 
Hampton and Mark Clark. Evidence strongly suggests 
that the CIA was involved. And we also have reason 
to believe that the CIA was involved in past break- 
ins into the law offices of Charles Garry and the 
legal counsel for the Party in Chicago." 

Cora Weiss, who works with Women's Strike For 
Peace, said that in addition to a file, the agency 
"apparently assigned women from 1967 on to work in 
our offices, to attend our meetings and to go to all 
our demonstrations. In addition, the CIA gave money 
to these women to make regular, small contributions." 


In addition the Committee took up the allega- 
tions concerning the CIA's role in the assassination 
of President John Kennedy. Although the Commission 
members admittedly did not undertake "a full review 
of the Report of the Warren Commission," they curtly 
pronounced that there was "no credible evidence of 
any CIA involvement," and backed up the "lone 
assassin" theory of the Warren Commission. 

However, immediately after the report was re- 
leased, Dr. Cyril Weeht, one of several experts who 
testified on the subject before the Commission, 
charged the group with "flagrant" misrepresentation 
of what he said. Weeht said that he maintained that 
at least two gunmen were involved in the plot and 
that Lee Harvey Oswald alone could not have inflict- 
ed all the wounds sustained by Kennedy and former 
Gov. John Connally of Texas. 

"Believe me, I hammered this point and made it 
perfectly clear. It is utterly reprehensible and 
dispicable but also a great compliment that they 
would consider my testimony that much of a threat." 

Incidentally, David W. Belin, Executive Director 
of the Rockefeller Commission, served as chief 
counsel to the Warren Commission. 




ivocivys ivecomiugnoac ions 

There are a lot o£ "shoulds" in the Rockefeller 
Commission's 30 formal recommendations for a new, im* 
proved CIA, but no musts. For instance, Recommendation 
20 states: "The CIA and other components and agencies 
of the intelligence community should conduct periodic 
reviews of all classified material .with a view to 
declassifying as much as possible," or Recommendation 
24: "The CIA should strictly adhere to established 
legal procedures governing! access to federal income 
tax information." 

Other recommendations would clearly legitimize 
some of the CIA's most controversial surveillance 
activities inside the U.S. For instance, the amende 
ments would say explicitly what many people assumed 
was already in the 1 aw r- that the CIA activities con- 
centrate on "foreign intelligence" only. Yet they 
would also grant the agency explicit authority "for 
providing guidance and technical assistance to other 
agency and department heads in protecting against 
unauthorized disclosures within their own agencies 
and departments." ! 

Language such as "guidance and technical assist r 
qnee" is subject to easy stretching by a bureaucracy 
ps powerful as the CIA. 

"Would 'technical assistance' cover the red wig:, 
and spy camera which the CIA provided to the White 
House 'plumbers?' Could the CIA assign undercover 
agents for ' guidance ' to another federal agency that : 
is chasing domestic suspects?" asks a Washington Post 
reporter. 

The Commission called on President Ford to issue 
an executive order defining more narrowly what domes** 
tic surveillance activities the CIA can "properly" 
undertake on American citizens. Yet it specifically 
allows CIA activity against: 

a) Persons presently or formerly affiliated, or 
being considered for affiliation with the CM, direct- 
ly or indirectly, or others who require clearance by 
the CIA to receive classified information. 

b) Persons or activities .that pose a clear threat 
to CIA facilities or personnel, provided that proper 
coordination with the -FBI is accomplished. 

. c) Persons suspected of espionage or other ille- 
gal activities relating to foreign intelligence, pro- 
vided that proper coordination with the FBI is accom- 
plished. 

d) Information which is received incidental to 
appropriate CIA activities may be transmitted to an 
agency with appropriate jurisdiction, including law 
enforcement agencies ..." 

The Commission recommends that the CIA not infil- 
trate "dissident" groups in the U.S. "in the absence 
of a determination by the Director of the CIA that 
such action is necessary to meet a clear danger to 
agency facilities, operations or personnel and that 
adequate coverage by law enforcement agencies is un- 
available." 

But if you cut through the legal doubletalk, it 
says that the CIA can infiltrate political groups if 
its director gives the okay and the FBI isn't doing 
the job— which is exactly what- government officials 
claimed in 1967 when the illegal surveillance was 
begun. 
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Further the Commission has endorsed the CIA's 
efforts to get new legislation which would impose 
automatic criminal penalties on any of its employ- 
ees, past or present, who divulge classified in- 
formation. 

"I think that Ford will recommend that the 
Commission's recommendations be put into effect," 
said John Marks. "Ford's main intention in estab- 
lishing the committee in the first place was to 
keep the status quo. But if all the recommenda- 
tions pass, things will be worse afterwards than, 
they were to begin with." 

"The only answer is to rid ourselves of the 
agency altogether," said Tim Butz of the Washing- 
ton-based Organizing Committee for a Fifth Estate, 
which researches the intelligence community. "We 
have to ask ourselves, what is the role of intell- 
igence to a government. This goes beyond civil 
liberties and gets to the root of imperialism— 
whose interests have the CIA been representing 
all these years?" 

"[The CIA] is illegal, it's undemocratic, 
it's unconstitutional," said Cora Weiss, "and I 
think the CIA should be abolished." 

- 30 - 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR MULTINATIONAL CORPORATION 
RESEARCH AVAILABLE 

NEW YORK (LNS) --"Bibliographical Notes for 
Understanding the Transnational Corporation and 
the Third World" is a valuable research guide 
now available for use by organizations, schools, 
and- individuals. 

Published in Washington D.C. by CoDoC (Coop- 
eration in Documentation and Communication) , the 
240-page guide contains titles and brief descrip- 
tions of some 1300 books and articles written on 
transnationals in the Third World. 

The books and periodicals included in the ex- 
tensive bibliography are available from one of 
nine contributing centers connected with CoDoC. 

The material is easily digestible with the 
help of several complete indexes compiled by au- 
thor, subject area, country, corporation, trade 
union, language, and other organizations and per- 
sons referred to. 

In addition, the bibliography includes a list 
of books available on the general theory and de- 
scription of transnational corporations' operations 
and a complete list of names and addresses of re- 
search groups in the U.S. and abroad. 

CoDoC describes itself as a "cooperating 
body of public documentation and communication 
centers engaged, on international, regional, na- 
tional and local levels, in the exchange of infor- 
mation available on the problems that are confront- 
ed in the Third World." 

Two other catalogues available from the group 
are "The Military Coup in Chile," and "The Brazil- 
ian Model : Political Repression And Economic Ex- 
pansion." For more information contact CoDoC at 
1500 Farragut St. NW, Washington DC 20011. 
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SPORTS AS A MIRROR OF SOCIETY; AN INTERVIEW 
WITH MICKI SCOTT, JACK SCOTT AND BILL WALTON 

(Editors' note: Jaok Soott , Mioki McGhee-Soott 
and Bill Walton are three politically active sports 
figures whose lives were recently disrupted by the 
FBI and the commercial media in the frantic search 
for fugitive Patricia Hearst. Though the FBI has 
admitted that more than 27 -,000 interviews have been 
conducted in connection with the Sears t case 3 the 
commercial media nevertheless treated Jack ., Mioki 
and Bill as if they 'Were prime suspects a simply ber- 
ceuse they were questioned. 

Jack, Mioki and Bill are friends who share a 
house in Oregon . , The Scotts started the Institute 
for the Studgyoff Spirts and Society several years 
ago for'' the development of progressive ideas 'in 
sports. Bill Walton is currently a professional 
basketball player with the Portland Trailbldzers . 
While being three times voted College Player of 
the Year , Walton also attracted headlines fori his 
participation in anti-war demonstrations at UCLA. 
This year Walton again received much publicity — 
and many cruel attacks from the commercial press — 
when he refused to play for the team while injured. 

The following • interview 
- was conducted by the Radical Sports C enter 3 
of New York City with the cooperation of Mark 
Naison s Mike Jay and the M ffi York City Star* J 

HOW DO YOU EXPLAIN THE HARASSMENT THAT THE THREE 
OF YOU HAVE RECENTLY EXPERIENCED? 

Micki: What happened to us has happened to a 
lot of people in a lot worse circumstances. Every 
day it seems there's a new story about the activ- 
ities of the FBI and the CIA and their systematic 
harassment of social activists. For the last ten 
years or more, the FBI has had a counter-intelli- 
gence program. It was responsible for the murders 
of Mark Clark and Fred Hampton, leaders of the Il- 
linois Chapter of the Black Panther Party ^ and 
the massive assaults on the Black Panther Parfy, 
and the Puerto Rican Socialist .Party, among other 
things o 


People's consciousness has developed to the point 
where they reject the passivity and unhealthy con*' 
sumer lifestyle fostered by the system. They're much . 
„ ; more aware 'of what they eat and how that affects their 
Vjhysicai organism. It's all part of a total ecologi- 
cal awareness, an awareness of .where humankind fits in 
and how we can live harmoniously with nature and each 
other. 

Micki: More and more people are becoming involved 
in sports, and by participating in sports, people 
become educated to the value of participation in;. ail 
aspects of their lives. 1 People. who work in an office 
or a factory can begin to feel the goodness of par- 
ticipating and maybe struggle more to make participa- 
tion a key element of their workvlife, too, not just 
their leisure time. I'd like to see trade unions for 
example, integrate demands for time and space to exer- 
cise and for recreation into their demands about 
working conditions. 

The most important thing that the movement can 
do now, however,’ is to continue to educate people 
about the manner in which sports are used to back up 
the value system of this society. 

WHAT CHANGES HAVE YOU SEEN IN THE WAY PEOPLE APPROACH 
SPORTS IN AMERICA THAT SUGGEST THAT NEW MODES OF 
SPORTS ^ACTIVITY ARE BEING DEVELOPED? 

Mioki: Let me start by saying that there will 
never by any really meaningful change in sports until 
we're successful in changing society. Sports is both 
a. reflection and a reinforcement of the dominant val~’ 
ues of the system. As the system changes, so do , 
sports. There's a time lag .involved of anywhereffrom 
two to ten years rights movement wasn't caught 
up witlFuntil 1968 with the Olympic Comm, for Human 
Rights,:, and,.the 4emoiissfffiatiew,,by- . Teams.©. Smith ...and John, 
Cartes iim Mexico -City (two „blaick..itrack: stars who raised 
clenched fists -t&ile receiving their medals) . The 
counterculture and antiwar movement came into sports 
as athletes began to reexamine the "win at any cost" 
philosophy of Vince Lombardi and William Westmore- 
land. Lastly, the women's movement has had a very 
important impact on sports, both good and bad. 


We got off lightly, and I think that's partly 
because we're white and partly because of the tre^ 
mendous support we received from people throughout 
the country. Watergate has educated people to the 
corruptness and deadly foul play of the government. 
Our cries of harassment and persecution were easier 
to understand because of the' Watergate revelations. 

Jack: It's interesting that when Dave Meggysey 
(an ex-pro football player) and I wrote in our -book 
"Out of Their League" in 1970 about how the CIA 
had begun to harass Dave once he started Showing 
up at antiwar demonstrations, many of our liberal 
friends laughed at us. They told us that they 
liked the book but that we should have left out the 
part about the CIA. "The CIA isn't involved in 
domestic surveillance," they told us. Now in 1975, 
government spying is taken for granted. 

WHERE IS THE SPORTS LIBERATION MOVEMENT NOW, AND 
WHERE IS IT HEADED? 

Jack: The movement has grown tremendously. 

You can see the truth of this almost every day in 
the newspapers as they report about players' strikes, 
lawsuits, girls in Little League, etc. 

Then, too, more and more people are becoming 
involved in sports. There's a new awareness that 
Physical activity needn't stop at graduation from 
high school at age '17 or 'from college 'at age 22. - 
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WOULD YOU EXPLAIN THAT AND GIVE US EXAMPLES OF WHAT 
YOU MEAN? 

Micki : Sure . When I go running I see more and 
more women out there asserting their right to par r 
ticipate. I'm not just talking about women track 
stars, but about lots of women who have overcome or 
are working to overcome the embarassment they've been 
made to feel about actively engaging in sports or 
exercise. I think this is a really healthy thing for 
both women and men . 

It's healthy for women because they're gaining 
strength and self-confidence -by doing something that 
feels good. It's healthy for men because -it forces 
them to redefine their own role in sports. Hopeful- 
ly, sports will be more’ enjoyable and less and less 
a proving thing for men, because of Women's involve- 
ment. 

The other side of the coin is that a great deal, 
of women's involvement in' sports has been coopted. 
Little girls are now going to’ be gobbled up into the 
regimentation of the Little League just like little 
boys. 'Women are getting athletic scholarships to 
college but there are going to be the same problems . 
of exploitation and bribery now with women as there 
have been with men. 

Jaok: .Billie Jean King is a- good ■ example of the 
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contradiction Micki is talking about. I admire her 
for her personal strength and struggle but she' s V 
been coopted by the ruling class's consumer way of 
life. Billie Jean King is being brought to us by 
companies that basically sell us cancer?cigarettes, 
cosmetics, and all that. 

On the question of scholarships, it's true 
that a lot of people wouldn't be able to go to col- 
lege it if were not for athletic sbholarships. But 
in a society as wealthy as ours, everyone should 
have the opportunity to get a college education. 

IN CUBA YOU HAD A CHANCE TO SEE SPORTS AS A PART OF 
A MORE PROGRESSIVE SOCIAL SYSTEM. WOULD YOU TELL 
US WHAT YOU SAW? 

Mioki: Well, before the revolution in Cuba, the 
majors sports were prostitution, gambling, boxing 
and baseball. The whole country was a playground 
for rich Americans, who despoiled the land and 
exploited the athletes. 

Pro baseball scouts would sign a few outstand- 
ing ballplayers and ship them to the U.S. where 
they'd lead segregated and lonely lives. Years la- 
ter these "stars" would return to Cuba nearly pen- 
niless. 

7'oday Cuba is a society of mass sports parti- 
cipation. Almost everyone plays with no discrimin- 
ation because of color or sex. I asked one young 
girl whether she had been mocked or ridiculed for 
her participation in sports. jSJhe looked at me 
with a puzzled expression. Slje couldn't even con- 
ceive of the idea that a girl or woman would be 
looked down upon for exercising and enjoying physi- 
cal activity. There's no Vtomboy" syndrome in 
Cuba . 

Another interesting anecdote that I think helps 
to explain the role sports play in Cuba is the story 
of Teofilo Steizenson -- the winner of the gold medal 
for heavyweight boxing in the 1972 Olympics. Short- 
ly after his victory he was approached by a group 
or North American fight promoters who had received 
permission (much to their surprise) to negotiate 
with him. They offered him a $1 million contract. 
Teofilo politely refused and said he preferred to 
stay in Cuba, study for his engineering degree, 
and work for the revolution and his people. 

The promoters suggested that he sign .and do- 
nate his earnings as a boxer to the government. He 
again politely declined. By this time, the promot- 
ers, already shocked enough, became frustrated. 

One shouted, "Do you know what a million dollars is?" 

Teofilo answered, "Maybe not, but do you know 
what eight million Cubans are?" 

Another thing in Cuba that was impressive has 
to do with equipment and what Cubans call the ' :■ 

"sports industry." As a result of the North Amer- 
ican boycott, which cut off the flow* of sporting 
goods to Cuba, the Cubans decided to set up their 
own manufacturing, Whatever is produced is dis- 
tributed free to so that everybody 

has a chance to play, not just those who can afford 
$30 baseball gloves or $50 tennis rackets. 

The equipment is manufactured in a building 
right next to the college that trains physical 
ecjucators and athletes. The athletes and students 
spend time each semester working in the factory, 
so that they have a real sense of how their equip? 


responsibility towards that equipment. You just 
don't see people throwing equipment around like you 
do' here. If a ball is hit into the stands at a 
baseball game, it's immediately returned to the ■ 
players. People understand what went into making 
that ball and that it's not theirs. 

One last thing, which I think is very important 
about the Cuban sports experience: in Cuba, there's 
a lot of emphasis placed on camping and hiking-rec- 
reational sports for the people. Young people are 
taught a great deal about camping, and in the pro- 
cess of camping and learning -about it, they're 
taught about ecology and nature and how they fit 
into the environment. They develop© a whole differ- 
ent consciousness about their relationship to the 
world we all share. 

IN THE LATE 1880 's PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL PLAYERS 
BROKE AWAY FROM MAJORrLEAGUE BASEBALL AND ESTABLISH- 
ED THE PLAYERS LEAGUE. AFTER INITIAL SUCCESS, THIS 
EARLY EXAMPLE OF WORKERS' CONTROL DIED OUT FOR LACK 
OF CAPITAL AND PUBLICITY. WITH THE INCREASING DIS- 
SATISFACTION AMONG PRO ATHLETES TODAY, DO YOU THINK 
NEW PLAYERS LEAGUES ARE LIKELY? COULD THEY SUCCEED? 

Mioki: Because of the ffalse images projected 
by the commercial media, it's hard for people to un- 
derstand things like players' strikes. It's hard 
for them to understand why professional athletes 
want better working conditions. After all, the ar- 
gument goes, they're getting paid lots of money. 

That's true for many, but not for all pro- 
athletes. They are more highly paid workers, but 
theyf-re still workers. They're still being owned, 
used and abused by people who are not putting any 
labor in at all. 

I don't see a Players League working because the 
media is so powerful and has such a big stake in 
the already established leagues. The sports pages of 
a newspaper are essentially free advertising for the 
whole sports industry. Therefore, the money and pub- 
licity necessary to get such a league off the ground 
wouldn't be forthcoming. 

Bill: Some ballplayers are thinking about a 
Players League, but not in large numbers. Hopefully, 
some day a Players League will be put into effect. A 
lot of players, like myself, made a sort of mistake 
by sighing long-term contracts that resttict where 
you can play. 

FINALLY, BILL, WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO TELL YOUNG PEO- 
PLE,. WOMEN AND MEN, ABOUT WHAT THEY CAN DO TO KEEP 
CONTROL OVER SPORTS, SO THAT IT DOESN'T BECOME AN 
OPPRESSIVE AND ALIENATING EXPERIENCE? 

Bill: Just do it for yourself, and don't let 
other people force you into doing it for them. Your 
health is your responsiblity. You can't rely on the 
President's Council on Physical Fitness to get you 
healthy. Listen to what's coming out of your heart 
and body naturally. 

°k °k 

The Radical Sports Center is involved in devel- 
oping an anti-capitalist critique of sports, recrea- 
tion and parks administration. We have a study 
group, 'write articles, and :-do research on the New 
York City Parks Department's policies and programs. 

If you are interested in working with us o® 
have information to share, please write: Radical 
Sports Center, 306 W. 100th St., New York City, 


ment is made. They develop a very strong social 


New York 10025; or phone at (21^) i.850-5480, 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD ** AN INTERNAL NEWSLETTER FOR ALL LNS SUBSCRIBERS ** JUNE 18, 1975 


From: Resolution, P.O. Box 971, San Francisco, 
Ca. 94101. 

"Redevelopment',' is a new documentary film on 
urban renewal, the changing face of a modern city, 
and insurgent movements for low-cost housing and 
community control. Contrasting the outlook of com- 
munity organizers with the views of representatives 
of the political and economic power structure, the 
film shows urban renewal in reality as a vehicle 
for big business to mold and remold the city in 
its own interests. 

"Redevelopment" shows the transformation of 
San Francisco into a luxury city serving as admin- 
istrative headquarters for the U.S. empire in 
the Pacific. 

The 60mm black and white film is $60 to rent 
and $450 to buy. Contact above address. 

*■* kk ** 

From: Eugene R. Jones, #137-863, P.O. Box 
787, Lucasville, Ohio 45648. 

I am incarcerated in the "Southern Ohio Cor- 
rectional Facility" and seek correspondence from 
any and all persons who are understanding, open 
minded and concerned individuals. Some of my 
interests are writing poetry, music, para-psy- 
chology, and people. Write to above address please. 

** kk . kk 

From: National Organization for Women's Task 
Force on Older Women, 434 66th St., Oakland, Ca. 
94609. 

The Task Force on Older Women is offering 
pamphlets including Job Discrimination vs. Older 
Women, Displaced Homemaker packet. Social Security 
testimony. Menopause Bibliography, Compounding 
Impact of Age on Sex, and others. The materials 
are 25$ and 50$ apiece. 

The Task Force quarterly newsletter is avail- 
able for $1 (four issues) , or free for chapter 
representatives on the Task Force. Write above 
address for information or to make needed con- 
tributions. 

** kk kk 

From: Peace Press, 3828rWillat Ave., Culver 
City,Ca. 90230. 

In the last seven years, we have printed 
at discount rates for over 300 movement groups 
and an expanding commercial roster that allows 
us to support ourselves. 

We have availableUBraceroy by United Farm 
Workers organizer Euge$§ Nelson; Holly Near's 
".Hang in There Song Book," the "History Book," 
-aagrpund level view of history from a socialist 
perspective, "Our Hirst Ancestors," a bilingual 
Chicano coloring book, and others. 

For more information, write to the above 
address. 

kk kk kk 


From: Iris Films East, P.0. Box 2934, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20013; or Iris Films West, P.0. Box 
26463, Los Angeles, Ca. 90026. 

We are a new women's film company organizing a 
nationwide series of film showings called the Na- 
tional Women's Film Circuit. In order to select ; 
films for the circuit we are sponsoring a film fes- 
tival in Washington, D.C. this summer. Filmmakers 
interested in the festival should write to above 
address for entry information. Entry forms must 
be sent in by July 1, 1975; films are due August 
1 . 

Our goals are to distribute, promote and pro- 
duce films while training women in all these areas. 
We will rent and sell films produced by women and 
men together where the women have had substantial 
control of the production. We will not distribute 
films that are sexist, classist or racist. 

** ** ** 

From: Zephyros, 1201 Stanyan St., San Francis- 
co, Ca. 94117. 

"New Games § Tournaments for Classroom Earth" 
is now available from the Zephyros Education Ex- 
change. The primer contains ideas for a new kind 
of recreation and celebration in which everyone can 
play. 

New Games includes freedom games featuring 
free speech and "token resistance" in New York 
City; fence fun, or how to turn a chain link of 
fence into a work of art; the idea game where every- 
one makes up their own rules; decisions, actions 
and values games; new versions of old games, and 
others. 

Zephyros Education Exchange is a way for teach- 
ers and parents to share the ideas that they create 
and use in their classrooms . Send your favorite 
lesson plan, dream or idea about learning. We'll 
do our best to print it and share it with members 
of the Exchange. 

For Zephyros primers on all kinds of learning, 
contact us at the above address. 

** ** ** 

From: The Africa Fund, 164 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10016; (212) 532-3700. 

George Houser's and Herb Shore's "Mozambique: 

A Dream the Size of Freedom" is a 64-page history 
of Portuguese colonialism in Mozambique and the 
victorious struggle against it. Mozambique obtains 
complete independence on June 25. The pamphlet will 
be dvai Table June 15 for about $1.50. 

"The Cape Verde Islands" by Richard Lobban is 
a study of the history of the Cape Verde Islands 
and of the struggle for freedom under the banner of 
the PAIGC (African Party for the Independence of 
Guinea and Cape Verde) . The 60$ pamphlet will be 
available June 30. Write for these or other mater- 
ials on southern Africa, at address listed above. 

kk kk kk 


END OF RMBB FOR TODAY! H !! t !!!! I !!!!!!!! I !!!!!! : 
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[see graphics in packets in 08 and It 689* and see 
I- #637 for background on the bill] 

CONGRESS FAILS TO ENACT WEAK STRIP MINING BILL 

NEW YORK (LNS)--In a clear victory for the en- 
ergy industry, Congress failed by three votes to 
override President Ford’s veto of strip mining leg- 
islation on June 10 e The legislation, which had al- 
ready been severely weakeded by corporate and Admin- 
istration lobbying, would not have banned strip 
mining but would have placed restrictions on certain 
strip mining practices and would have required some 
amount of reclamation of strip mined lando 

Strip mining, also known as surface mining, is : 

the removal of coal without first tunneling under- 
ground o While devastating the envioronment and dis- 
rupting communities, it is attractive to coal com- 
panies because it is cheaper, faster, and allows a 
greater prof it than deep mining 0 

The most severe and immediate damage resulting 
from strip mining is from mountain stripping— 
where steep slopes , erosion, and rainfall on stripped 
lands produce floods and landslides® 

In Appalachia, thousands of miles of sheer 
cliffs have been created by uncontrolled strip min- 
ing, ; and feavi .left the land unusable for grazing or 
agriculture, and too dangerous to be lived on® 

And in the midwest and northern Great Plains 
regions, where stripr mining has been spreading,; pre- 
viously productive land has been destroyed, leaving 
enormous; craters in the landscape® 

Reclamation tests. have so far failed to return 
any of this -'Stripped “'land to its former high pro- 
ductivity as food producing, cattle, and forage 

land o 

The failure of the strip mining legislation 
means that stripping will remain almost totally un- 
regulated-subject only to weak state regulations 
which are virtually unenforced® An estimated 1000 
acres of land will continue to be stripped weekly® 

In addition, coal production will continue to 
shift: from the diversely owned mines east of the 
Mississippi to the west where large reserves of 
strippable coal on federal land has been leased In 
recent years to oil companies® Currently, in the 
northern Great Plains region, Exxon owns J billion 
tons of coal, and Texaco 4 billion® And Continental 
Oil Co®, Shell Oil Co®, Sun Oil Co®, Gulf Oil Corp®, 
and Atlantic Richfield Co® are among the top 15 
leaseholders which control 70% of all the federal 
land under lease in seven western states®: 

"This is just one more example of the major 
oil companies trying to take over economic and 
political control of resources in this country, ex- 
plained Joe Browder of the Environmental Policy 
Center, which has been fighting for strip mining 
legislation® "Because coal will replace 'oil as the 
principal domestic energy resource, major US® oil 
companies are seeking to dominate domestic- coal 
production as they have traditionally dominated 
world oil production® 

"One of the major ways to diminish the strength 
of the oil companies would be to prevent them from • 
stripping the west® A bill requiring reclamation of 
strip mined land would have given stripping less of 
a profit edge over deep mining and would have en- 
couraged the development of deep mining in the 
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east®” 

However the Federal government has consistently 
supported the oil companies’ efforts to gain con- 
trol over coal production— first leasing the west- 
ern land at give-away prices, and then opposing any 
federal strip mining regulations® 

In arguing against the strip mining bill, the 
Administration claimed that it would seriously de- 
crease coal production at a time of energy need 
and that this production loss would mean a loss of 
36,000 jobs® However the researcher whose report 
the Administration cited as the basis for its es- 
timates of production losses, denounced the govern- 
ment’s interpretation of his study® He said that 
production and jobs would be increased by the strip 
mine legislation, since it would not seriously dis- 
courage coal production and would create additional 
reclamation jobs® 

And in hearings June 6, the Environmental 
■ Protection Agency said that the analysis by the 
Department of the Interior, which opposed the bill, 
had been based on double counting of proitefAigR 
'losses— citing small mines and steep slope mines 
separately, when in most cases these are the same® 
■Furthermore, the Department of Interior’s analysis' 
was based on the assumption that the bill 
would have banned strip mining on any slopes steeper 
than 20 degrees, which was not.; the ease® 

"The Administration’s claims that this legis- 
lation would deepen the energy crisis is pure dema- 
gjogeury,” said EPC spokesperson Browder® "We sure 
think there’s an energy crisis— meaning that in the 
long run we’re running out of oil— but short term 
price increases have been cynically manipulated by 
Industry® Coal mining legislation will not effect 
oil imports or consumption over the next 2-3 years, 
and yet that’s the 'time period Federal Energy Admin- 
istrator Zarb and Secretary of the Interior Morton 
saidv they were concerned about 

"The Administration knows all this® It was 
just lying— on a massive, institutional scale® In 
fact last year Secretary Morton, testifying for the 
bill, .said that the Administration’s position. was 
that 'it would incre ase employment® But he refused 
to comment on that* 

"I really understood emotionally for the first 
time what I have understood intelectually for some 
time--how the early opponents of the Vietnam War 
must have felt seeing McNamara and his associates . 
with all their • charts and figures spreading lies® 1 ’ 

O&Q 0&> oAo 

<f\> <7T> 

The future of strip mine legislation at this 
point is unclear o There is some possibility that 
Congress will try to attach the bill to another 
piece of popular- legislation, but otherwise It will 
probably wait until 1976® 

"There’s no more negotiating compromises," ex- 
plained Browder® "It’s already been weakeded so 
much that if it was weakened any more it wouldn’t 
regulate strip mining, it would license it®" 

In fact, some staunch opponents of strip ^lin- 
ing, like Representative Ken Hechler of West Vir- 
ginia, opposed tl^cbill on the grounds that it had 
already been too weakened to have any effect® And 
in Appalachia, where the anti-strip mine movement 
first- farmed as a community protection movement, 
many people^ -gave up on federal legislation several 
years ago, when it became cleat that such legisla- 
tion would not,, push for a ban on strip mining® -30- 
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GAYS IN MILITARY FIGHT HARASSMENT AND DISCHARGES 

NEW YORK (LNS)-- Gay people in the military 
have traditionally kept quiet about their sexual 
preferences -- homosexual acts are punishable un- 
der the Uniformed Code of Military Justice, and 
mere allegations of "homosexual tendencies," are 
grounds for a less than honorable discharge. In 
the past few months however, several gay active 
service people have chosen to come forward to test 
the Armed Forces' ban on gays in the military. 

The most widely publicized of the cases is that 
of Leonard Matlovieh, a 31 -year old technical ser- 
geant stationed at Lartgl4y Air Force Base outside 
Washington D.C. Matlovieh is a twelve-year veter- 
an with an unblemished service record. 

In Ft. D evens. Mas sachus sets, Barbara Randolf 
and Debbie Watson, members of the Women's Army Corp 
(WAC) have also come forward to acknowledge they 
are gay, and like Matlovieh, say they will not even 
accept an honorable discharge, but will insist on 
their right to stay in the military. Unlike Matlo- 
vich, however, the two women are low ranking enlist- 
ed personnel without "distinguished" service records 

Nearly 1500 people, or over four people a day, 
were discharged from the Armed Forces last year un- 
der less than honorable conditions because they 
were gay. In previous years the rate has been high- 
er — reaching 4,000 people per year in the 1950's-*, 
but because of legal challenges, some discharges are 
now given to gay people under honorable conditions. 

The discharge procedure is very erratic, and 
according to Bruce Voeller, executive director of 
the National Gay Task Force, is largely based on 
"who you are and who you know." The Armed Services 
tend to give bad discharges to "trouble makers" and 
good discharges to those Who don't rock the boat or 
who have the "right connections," Voeller explained. 

i 

Discrimination against gay women, however, is 
particularly harsh. Barbara Watson and Debbie Ran- 
. dolph, the two women from Ft. Devens, adijiitted to 
II their superiors in May that they were gay after 
^||hearing reports that the sex lives of WACs at the 
^llse^nwere due to be investigated. 

"""fp The two women, along with at least six other 
WACs, have been subjected to gruelling interroga- 
tions by male Army investigators. Jerry Cohen, an 
attorney for the women, says the interrogations have 
lasted from two to five hours,' and include a bar- 
rage of personal and intimidating questions such as 
"who did you sleep with?!' and "what did it feel 
r like?" 

The investigation at Ft. Devens is now reported 
to involve 30 to 40 women and the use of informers. 

A similar, and even larger investigation of women 
was also reported to have taken place at the Annas-- 
ton Army Base in Alabama, a year ago. 

■ Dr. Franklin Kameny, a gay activist who has 
also counselled scores of gay service people says, 

"in terms of the number of cases I get, I'd say they 
(the Armed Forces) go after gay women much more 
rabidly than gay men." 

While the Armed Forces is cracking down on wo^ 
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men at Ft. Devens, they have a clearly embarrass^ 
ing case with Leonard Matlovieh. Matlovieh has 
been highly decorated, has held positions requir- 
ing security clearances, and has been, for over 
twelve years, a "model soldier." While the Air 
Force has indicated they are willing to discharge 
Matlovieh under "honorable conditions," Matlovieh 
says he is figjiting for the right to sta^ r in the 
military, and on behalf of the rights of other gay 
peopl e . 

Frank Kameny, who has been helping Matlovieh 

prepare his case, says "We have been looking for a 
long time for a perfect test case to challenge the 
Armed Forces' basic policies." Because of Matlo- 
vich's service record, the Air Force can't side- 
step the issue and discharge him for other reasons, 
and because he is unwilling to accept even an honor- 
able discharge, the Air Force may find their ruling 
overturned by a civilian court if they decide to 
discharge Matlovieh. 

Matlovieh said the process of "coming out" 
has also made him Jess militaristic and prejudiced. 
Like many other gay service people forced to lead 
secret lives, Matlovieh said he learned to hate 
other gay people. "I was a bigot, worse than the 
straights," he admitted, adding that his prejudices 
also included racism. "I kept thinking that if 
there was someone lower than me ori' : -'the. .totem pole, 
it was not so bad." 

Since the publicity on Matlovieh* s ease, sev- 
eral other gay service people have come forward to 
let the military know of their sexual preferences,, 
including two naval officers in Florida. "The mili- 
tary is going to be really surprised about some' of 
the people they'd never suspected of being gay be- 
fore, National Gay Task Force spokesperson Bruce 
Voeller said, adding that among the people who will 
come to Matlovieh' s defense will be a former four 
star Army general who has written a letter stating 
that he, too, is gay. <*30- 
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UNEQUAL PAY ON CAPITOL HILL 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --Members of the U.S. Senate 
generally pay women less than they pay men doing the 
same 'type of work, according to a recent study by a 
group of women who are Congressional employees. 

The median salary for male legislative assis- 
tants, the survey shows, is $20,082 while for women 
it is $15,038. Male press assistants earn a median 
$26,600 compared with $16, ST’S for women. 

In addition, the Study showed that, as of last 
year, the offices of 30 out of 100 senators did not 
have even one woman on the payroll who was making as 
much as $18,000. There was no senatorial office with- 
out men above that salary level. 

Congress exempted itself from coverage f>y the 
Equal Pay Act of 1963 and Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, which bans discrimination because 
of race, sex, or other similar characteristics. 

— 30-- 
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INDIAN FIGHTS FOR LAND; 

KLAMATHS ’ LOSS IS LUMBER INDUSTRY’S GAIN 

by David Weir 

(Editors’ note: the following has been edited by 

LIBM&aXISnnNewa Service 9 with additional material 
supplied by the author.) 

KLAMATH FALLS , Ore. (PNS/LNS)—The last here- 
ditary chief of the Klamath Indians Is waging a 
solidary battle to regain the site of his grand- 
father’s village® 

Edison Chiloquin, 51, is the only Klamath to 
turn down a small fortune from the federal govern- 
ment for his share of the tribe’s reservation, 
which was taken over by the U®S® Forest Service. 

For six months now, his check for $103,594 
has been sitting in a local bank. Meanwhile, 
Chiloquin is demanding the return of a logged- 
out, 800 acre parcel of land worth much less, in 
dollars, than the government wants to pay him* 

"They can keep the money," says Chiloquin* 

"To metthis land is sacred, and I want it back*" 

Termination 

Chiloquin’ s struggle highlights the plight of 
the Klamaths, the only ma!jofntriibBafd;illr©S|icially 
disbanded under a federal policy called termination. 
Passed by Congress as Public Law 587 in 1954, ter- 
mination stripped away the Klamaths’ tribal status, 
native rights and land in return for a lump-sum 
payment. 

About a dozena tribes, most of them small, 
were terminated before Congress abandoned the policy 
in the early sixties. The only large tribe termin- 
ated besides the Klamaths were the Menominees of 
Wisconsin--but the Menominees forced Congress to 
restore their tribal status in 1973. 

The Klamaths agreed to termination because 
they thought it would mean the end of white control 
of their land o "The idea of termination," remem- 
bers tribal leader Elnathan Davis, "was to get 
the government out of the Indian business and let 
us run our own affairs. But it didn’t work out 
that way." 

Instead, each Klamath on the tribal rolls was 
given two ngkaices-^to sell the land to the U.S. 
Forest Service, or feubmit to a trusteeship arrange-* 
ment with the U.S* National Bank of Oregon, which 
had applied and was appointed by the government to 
take over the financial responsibilities formerly 
held by the federal government’s Bureau of Indian 
Affairs© 

Bank Rolls 

Three quarters of the approximately 2,000 
Klamaths opted for the land sale, and in 1961 they 
received $43,000 each for their share of the 
800,000 acreereservation* The rest of the tribe, 
including Chiloquin and. Davis, remained under 
the bank’s feudal-style control® 

"Nobody liked the bank," recalls one Klamath* 
"It wouldn’-t even -let us use our -own money l" 

After 15 years, the members of the tribe 
who remained under the bank’s control voted by 
a hare majority to end the trusteeship arrangement 
in 1969© ;Many apparent-Ly^believed that; they 
: -would- either -have. more- qontrol over - the’ tribe’s 
*:^i;^nds themq&lyes , pr; get a more .satisfactory •• y 
trustee than the bank, which had lost some of the 
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tribe’s money. 

Davis and Chiloquin opposed the decision to 
end trusteeship because a clause In the bank’s 
contract allowed the bank to dispose of the tribe’s 
land— which still amounted to 135,000 acres of prime 
timber land. The bank invited the government to 
appraise the land and sell it to t|re U.S. Forest 
Service at a low price. The Forest Service duly 
Incorporated it into nearby national forests and 
leased out portions to lumber companies. 

In December, 1974, when the government paid the 
final $49 million lump-sum payment to the Klamaths, 
all 620 remaining members of the tribe came in for 
their chekks except Chiloquin. Instead, hecdamanded 
the return of a triangular patch of land which was 
the silt® of his grandfather’s village. 

"If we can get the land back," says Edison’s 
wife Dorris, who gaveuup her share in 1961, "our 
plan is to move on to it; and reconstruct the tribal 
village. We will gather what food we can from the 
land and live in earth lodges in the winter." Already 
several Klamath teenagers have built earth lodges! 
there in anticipation of the Chilociuins’ return, and 
many other Klamaths voice support for their struggle* 

Indian Land 

Allittle more than a century ago, the ;Klamaths 
controlled 15 million acres of land, which they 
had inhabited for many centuries. The U.S. Army 
invaded in 1864, and concluded a treaty with the 
Klamaths giving the government all but 1*9 millions 
acres, which were set aside for a reservation! 

By 1954, when termination was passed by Congress, 
white encroachment had reduced this area by more than 
half. Today, virtually all of the land is owned by 
whites and the government, and the Klamaths are 
for the most part landless and unemployed. 

An investigation by the Federal Trade Commission 
found vfchafi most of the $65 million distributed in 
1961 was gone within a few years, as Indians shared 
the money with less fortunate friends and relatives, 
and lost much to dishonest white merchants, who 
came to profiteer after the lump-sum payments of 
1961 and 1974© 

Industry’s Role 

"Thh-way^ I see it now> the wanted to ' 

:ge|D‘ahold of our ... timber^ hecaus is what happen- 

<ed^ tribal leader ^ Davids aai4.- -Davis pointed 
out that the other big tribe terminated, the Menominees 
also had valuable landholdings, and "our two tribes 
were probably the richest in America at that time©" 

Jhe one group which has consistently profited 
f^om the Klamath lands is the lumber industry. 

• t of the big multinational lumber companies are 
here. The largest one is the Weyerhaeuser Corporation* 

Ever since the U.S. Army built the first saw- 
mill in the area in 1863, the lumber companies 
have had access to the Klamath forests. Major 
commercial operations date back to 1910, three years 
after Weyerhaeser first moved in® 

Weyerhaeuser’s influence in the region is 
unquestionable--it shares an interlocking directorate 
with the Klamaths’ former trustee, the U.S. National 
Bank of Oregon, and is the largest employer in the 
region. Furthermore, the company sent its president, 
George Weyerhaeuser himself, to testify before 
Congress during the Klamath termination hearings in 
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the late fifties « 

"Termination tfedily didhly affect us," says 
Bob Klingman, a company spokesperson, "except insofar 
as it affected the level of harvest as permitted 
. $»y the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the U.S. National 
Bank or the U®S. Forest Service." All three agencies 
favored widespread logging of the Indians' timber, 
which included some of the best virgin stands of 
|>onderosa pine in the country. ' 

All of this has convinced the Indians in the 
south-central Oreg° n that the government is virtually 
indistinguishable from the big lumber interests. 

"The Forest Service is nothing but a holding 
company for the lumber firms," charges Sun Bear, 
a Chippewa who publishes the Indian quarterly "Many 
Smokes" in Klamath Falls. "It watches over the land 
and takes care of it until the companies want to 
log it out, and then it leases the land over to 
them." 

The Forest Service recently informed Chiloquin 
that an act of Congress is required if he is to 
regain his land. The Chiloquins have contacted 
Oregon Senator Mark Hatfield and local Representa- 
tive A1 U liman among others, but so far there have 
been no results. 

According to an attorney for the Klamaths , 
Hatfield said that they haveelittle chance of 
getting thetr tribal status back, since unlike 
the Menominees who won their fight, the Klamaths 
no longer have a land base. 

"The government has tried to legislate our 
Indian blood right out of us," charges Dorris 
Chiloquin, "but it won't work. We will always 
be Indians." 

"I hope Edison (Chiloquin) is successful," 
says Elnathan Davis. "At least then there would 
btill be something you could call Indian land 
around here . " 

-30- 
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LIBRARY PAGES, 13 TQ 16 YEARS OLD, ORGANIZE UNION 

MEDFORD, Mass, (CPF/LNS)— The Medford Massachu- 
setts Public Library Pages Association, made up of 
twenty members, aged 13 to 16, has been formally 
recognized as a union. They are thought to be the 
youngest certified union members in the U.S. 

The pages decided to form a union because they 
felt they faced age discrimination. Last summer, 
right after they won a pay increase bringing them 
up to the Federal minimum wage level, the library 
decided to start hiring older workers and cut back 
the hours for the younger people. 

The group petitioned the Massachusetts Labor 
Relations Commission to get union status, and the 
following month were formally recognized as a bar- 
gaining unit. As a result they can now bargain 
collectively with the City Manager over wages, hours 
and working conditions. 

An AFL-CIO filed service director in Washing- 
ton said he has never heard of a group of people 
that young gaining union status. One member of 
the group commented, "Now we are bargaining for the 
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things we want. I think this experience gave us 
a chance to show that kids can do things too." 

— 30— 

*************************************************** 
(see graphics) 

COLD WAR VICTIM TO SUE GOVERNMENT 

NEW' YORK (Guardian/ LNS)-- Alger Hiss, one of 
the first victims of the Cold War witch-hunts of the 
late 1940' s and early 1950' s announced at a New 
York press conference June 6 that he is suing the 
government for release of documents he believes will 
clear him of the perjury charges on which he was 
convicted in 1948 

The sensationalism surrounding the Hiss hearings 
catapulted then-House Unamerican Activities Committee 
(HUAC) member Richard Nixon into national prominence. 

Hiss, who served nearly four years in prison 
on the conviction, was a senior State Department 
official in 1948 when a witness before HUAC Char- 
ged that he was a "communist spy." 

Hiss denied the allegations made against him 
by Whittaker Chambers before a grand jury and was 
prosecuted for perjury as a result. The government 
contended that Hiss had stolen secret State Depart- 
ment documents with the intention of transmitting 
them to the Soviet Union. The major physical 
evidence against him was a typewriter on which Hiss's 
wife, Priscilla Hiss, allegedly transcribed the 
stolen papers and microfilms of the actual documents. 

The microfilms and transcriptions became 
known as the "pumpkin papers" as Chambers had drama- 
tically produced them during his testimony! 7 saying 
he had hidden them in a hollowed-out pumpkin on 
his Maryland farm,. 

Hiss stated at the press conference that his 
suit will seek, under the Freedom of Information 
Act, the release of the "pumpkin papers" as well 
as related FBI memoranda. They will showhei ■ 
stated, that he was framed. 

The suit was filed in conjunction with a simi- 
lar action being brought by two historians working 
on the case, William A. Reuben and Peter Irons . 

Irons received an FBI memorandum under the 
Freedom of Information Act in early 1975, which he 
says essentially disproves the typewriter "evidence." 
The memo recorded the serial number of the type- 
writer, which Irons said was issued two. years after 
Priscilla Hiss allegedly used the typewriter to 
transcribe the documents. 

— 30— 

**************************************************** 
DEAR FOLKS, 

WE JUST GOT ENOUGH MONEY TO MAIL OUT THE REST OF 
THE JUNE BILLS. 

WE ARE ALSO 13 WEEKS BEHIND IN OUR $40 A WEEK 
SALARIES. 

PLEASE BE PROMPT ABOUT PAYING JUNE AND BACK BILLS. 

WE REALLY NEED SUPPORT FROM EVERYONE. 

. THANKS, LNSers . 

June 18, 1975 ’ End of 

copy 
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TOP: Native American graphic. 

COULD GO WITH THE STORY ON PAGE NINE. 

CREDIT: drawing Peg Avexili/LNS Women’s Graphics 


MIDDLE RIGHT: Photo of 

Alger Hiss in the mid- 
forties „ 

SEE PAGE TEN FOR STORY . 
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MIDDLE : New York City® s 

Mayor Beame and his 
hatchet. Could go with the 
caption, "This hurts me 
more than it hurts you." 

SEE LAST PACKET FOR STORY. 
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MIDDLE LEFT: Two WACs, Pri- 

vate Debbie Watson, 20, of 
Texas (left) ; and Pfc. Bar- 
bara Randolph, 22, of Indiana 
(right) challenge the mili- 
tary prohibition of gay 
service people, 

SEE THE STORY ON PAGE EIGHT. 
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VES TERRY, OUR INVESTIGATION 
Of 7WE INTELLIGENCE AGEMaES 
IS GOING- PRETTY 

WELL.. 




The Rockefeller CIA Probe Calls Its First Witness 


yes, we found a few minor 

PROBLEMS -CVERLA? PlNG- AREAS Of 

interest, Duplication of EffoRT- 
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OH, WEVE IRONED IT ALL OUT 
BETWEEN THE EB.T.AND me c.l.A. 
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Rocky and the CIA agreed to 
have a fight 
for Gerry said the CIA 

had not been acting right. 


So Rocky wrote a paper 
with seven of his friends 
Now Colby and his colleagues 
are on easy street again. 






TOP RIGHT: The CIA 
gets a spanking . 
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A PAGE OF GRAPHICS ABOUT THE COMMISSION TO 
INVESTIGATE THE CIA, AND ROCKEFELLER 
i'EE THE STORY ON PAGE 1. 


TOP MIDDLE: Rocky calls his 
first witness cartoon. 


TOP LEFT: Rocky on 
the phone. 
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SECOND MIDDLE: Tripping up 
the radicals. 
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THIRD MIDDLE: Rocky and 
his connection. 
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and Tweedledum 
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